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Stirling, April 15, 1530, confirms the gift of Menstrie for the 
annual payment of 24 bbls. of corn, etc., father of 

10. Andrew Alexander, succeeded (see Douglas Peerage), in 
1544, father of 

11. Alexander Alexander, who married Elizabeth Forbes, fa- 
ther of 

12. William Alexander, the poet, and first Earl Stirling, born 
1580, died 1640; married Janet Erskine, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine, parents of 

13. John Alexander, the Stirps of the Virginia family. 
John, Lord of the Isles, is said to have been son or remoter de- 
scendant of 

Angus, died about 1282; second son of 

Donald, son of 

Ronald, son of 

Effrica, wife of Somerled or Sorlet, of Argyle, founder of 

dynasty of Lord of the Isles, who was slain at Renfrew 1164, 

daughter of 
Olave or Olaus, third son of 
Godred Crovan, King of Dublin, of Mar, and of the Hebrides. 

(See 11 Enc. Brit, 607.) 



FAMILY ACCOUNT OF MRS. LUCY ANN PAGE, DEC'D, 
LATE OF GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 

[This account is from Mrs. Page's manuscripts, kindly furnished me 
by her daughter, Mrs. Martha T. Vandergrift, of Gloucester county.] 

( Continued from page 135.) 

The Throckmortons were an ancient English family, spoken 
of in the reign of Henry the Eighth as the "ancient" family of 
Throckmorton, and were even connected with royalty. Mamma's 
father was Warner Throckmorton, of Church Hill, her grand- 
mother a Miss Smith, of Shooter's Hill, and her great-grand- 
mother a Miss Warner from Warner Hall ; her mother was Miss 
Mary Langborn, her grandmother Langborn a Miss Smith from 
Shooter's Hill, Middlesex, and sister to her grandmother Throck- 
morton, and her great-grandmother a Miss Dandridge. The first 
settlement of the Throckmortons was, I have understood, at the 
Warehouse, from which their lands extended to the Cooke's; 
but on the marriage of my great-grandfather to Miss Smith, he 
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gave that part of his estate to his son John, by a former mar- 
riage, and built and removed to Church Hill. He also gave the 
land for and assisted largely in building Ware Church, the 
original church built by the crown being in a field near the old 
glebe, now belonging to Mr. Smith. His son John married a 
Miss Washington, and removed to the upper country, and by 
this marriage had several children, the descendants of whom are 
scattered about in that region. He returned to Gloucester after 
the death of his wife, married a Miss Cooke, and went over to 
England to take possession of an estate to which he was the 
heir; on his return he resided at Hail Western, which he 
named after his estate in England. He had only one child by 
his last wife, a daughter, who married Col. Buckner, and was 
the mother of Cousin Eliza Jones. 

My great-grandfather had two sons by Miss Smith, Warner, 
my grandfather, of whom I have already spoken, and Mordecai, 
who married a Miss Peyton, daughter of Sir John Peyton, of 
Isle Ham, then Kingston Parish, now "Mathews." He had 
three sons, Peyton, Thomas and Warner, all of whom died single, 
except Thomas, who married Miss Julia Lewis, but left no child, 
so the name became extinct in this part of the country. 

My grandfather, as I have already said, married Miss Mary 
Langborn, his mother's niece, and resided at Church Hill. The 
house was burned down during his life, and rebuilt, but was 
again burned after his death, and only the nursery end rebuilt 
for the accommodation of the governess and children. My 
grandfather and his wife died young, within a very short time 
of each other, leaving four little girls, Sarah, Mary, Martha and 
Harriet, to the guardianship of Mr. Tabb, of Toddsbury, having 
no brother or near relation to whom he could commit them, his 
wife's only brother being then in England. I have never listened 
to anything more touchingly interesting than mamma's recital 
of the incident of her childhood, and of her heart yearnings for 
a mother's tenderness and love. She was not four years old 
when her mother died, and of course could not remember her, 
but had heard from her elder sister and from others of her great 
devotion to her children. Mamma's oldest sister was several 
years older than the rest, and her parents had employed a gov- 
erness for her, a Mrs. Thompson, a Scotch woman, who had 
taught for some time in Judge Blair's family in Williamsburg, 
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and had been highly recommended to them. Their guardian, 
therefore, concluded to retain this governess to educate and take 
care of them, keeping everything just as it was for their comfort 
and convenience. Mrs. Thompson was, mamma said, a clever 
woman, but stern, reserved and very strict with children, and 
had no sympathy with the wants and pleasures of childhood. 
She said that on reading her diary, in after years found among 
her papers, she felt that she had done her injustice, as she 
seemed really to have had a conscientious desire to do her duty, 
though mistaken in the method she pursued. The only pleasant 
reminiscences mamma seemed to have of this part of their life 
were their visits to "Williamsburg, and the kindness and indul- 
gence they met with from Judge Blair's family. They continued 
under Mrs. Thompson's care until the marriage of their eldest 
sister to Mr. John Dixon, of Airville, at the early age of fifteen. 
Their uncle was still travelling in Europe, but on hearing of the 
marriage of his niece, whom he considered a mere child, he 
wrote to their guardian to take them from that "Scotch match- 
maker," and keep them with him until his return, which he ac- 
cordingly did. Mamma was very much attached to her guardian, 
and also to his wife, who had been an intimate friend of her 
mother's, and whom she always called aunt, though no relation, 
but thought them rather strict with children, though not more 
so with them than with their own. Their uncle took them, on 
his return, to Mrs. Straughn's Seminary, in Spotsylvania, 
which had been recommended to him by his relatives in that 
section, and to which period and school my mother always re- 
verted with pleasure, and the many pleasant associations and 
friendships there formed. Aunt Mary did not remain long; 
she was so unhappy at the separation from Aunt Dixon that 
Uncle Langborn permitted her to return, as he thought she was 
old enough to have a choice. 

Mamma and Aunt Harriet remained two years, during which 
time their uncle visited them very frequently, and they spent 
their vacation in Fredericksburg with Mr. Eootes, a near relative 
of their parents. The next vacation they were to have spent 
with their cousin, Mrs. Washington, at Mount Vernon, but were 
called home just before to the marriage of their sister Mary, who 
married Dr. Taliaferro, a young physician recently settled in 
the county. At the end of their vacation, their sisters were so 
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much opposed to their leaving them again that they prevailed on 
XJnele Langborn to place them with Mrs. Thompson, who had 
opened a large seminary for young ladies, as parlor boarders, 
where they could still continue to pursue their studies. They 
found their uncle the less unwilling as he was about to be 
married himself, and would not have it in his power to visit them 
so frequently; but they had great difficulty in persuading 
mamma and Aunt Harriet to consent to the arrangement, as 
they could not divest themselves of their awe of Mrs. Thompson, 
and nothing but their devotion to their sisters induced them to 
acquiesce. I can scarcely conceive of a more beautiful picture 
than the extreme devotion of these orphan sisters to each other. 
Having no parents, they clung the more closely to each other, 
and with the most concentrated love. They grew up with an 
uncommon share of beauty. I have heard my mother describe 
her sisters so often that I can almost fancy I knew them. Aunt 
Dixon was extremely beautiful, with hazel eyes, brown hair, quite 
tall and very quiet and dignified in her manners, the more so 
probably from her having so early felt her responsibility as the 
oldest sister. Aunt Mary was very fair, with blue eyes and light 
hair. She was very lovely in person and disposition, and very 
refined, and literary in her taste ; fond of her friends, her home, 
garden and books, but rather reserved to strangers. She, I have 
always thought, must resemble her grandmother, the reserve in 
her being counteracted by the genial influences of maternal and 
social intercourse. Aunt Harriet, though not so strictly beau- 
tiful as Aunt Dixon, was thought by many quite as handsome. 
She was very striking in her appearance, with darker hair and 
eyes, and very sprightly and quick at repartee. Mamma said she 
had the most beautiful and fascinating smile she ever saw. 
William's smile, she said, reminded her sometimes of his mother, 
and also his waving hair. Though not dark, my mother was 
rather taller than her sisters, though they were all quite tall. 
She was fair, with blue eyes, and light hair, and I have heard 
from others that she was as much admired as her sisters. She 
was married at seventeen, and had a long and severe illness about 
twelve months after, which entailed a disease of the liver with 
which she suffered through life, although she outlived her sisters 
many years. With this shattered constitution, she was but little 
calculated to sustain the severe ordeals through which she was 
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called to pass. Aunt Mary's death, which occurred a few years 
after her marriage, was her first great affliction, and next fol- 
lowed the death of her first-born, a noble, beautiful boy of three 
or four years, almost an idol with both father and mother ; and 
then of two other children in quick succession, and her health 
and spirits had scarcely recovered in a measure from these re- 
peated bereavements when another link in the chain that so 
closely united these sisters was broken : Aunt Harriet, the young- 
est, the pet of the family, was the next to leave them. The 
brilliant hectic of her cheeks and natural gayety of her dispo- 
sition so deceived her friends that they could scarcely realize the 
inroads of consumption, but she was herself fully conscious of 
her danger. Her only care and anxiety was for the dear ones she 
was about to leave, particularly mamma, who she felt would soon 
be left alone, as Aunt Dixon was slowly wasting away with the 
same disease. She visited mamma, who was unable to be with 
her, as long as she could, and when too weak, would send her 
cheerful messages, but finding her end approaching, she desired 
she might be sent for, as she thought she might then come with 
safety, and mamma found it her greatest comfort to have been 
with her. Her death was so bright and joyous, she could only 
grieve at their present separation. Her death took place the 
day my sister Harriet was a month old. Aunt Dixon stayed 
some time with mamma after Aunt Harriet's death, and it was 
a great trial to them to be parted, but Uncle Dixon determined 
to take her to the springs as early in the season as possible. She 
had visited them before with benefit, and he hoped much from 
another trial, but she had not the least hope herself, and was so 
weakened and exhausted by fatigue when she reached his Aunt 
Tabb's in Amelia that she was obliged to stop, and only lived a 
few days. Young as I was, I shall never forget mamma's silent 
agony. When she received the letter informing her of her death, 
she did not speak a word or shed a tear, but threw herself on the 
bed without sound or motion, as if she had been petrified. Her 
uncle was now the last of her race she had to cling to, and this 
dear uncle she was destined in a few years to lose. She was just 
recovering from an illness when papa heard of her uncle's death, 
and fearing the injurious effects, used the greatest vigilance to 
keep it from her, notwithstanding which she was unguardedly 
informed of it. He was the only uncle she had ever known, and 
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she looked upon him almost in the light of a father. But her 
cup was not yet full ; in less than two years her system received 
a still greater shock than any she had yet sustained — the un- 
speakable agony of having her oldest daughter burned to death. 
She was eleven years old, and all that the fondest mother could 
wish. She was upstairs, when she caught fire, but rushed down 
and out of doors. When mamma, hearing a noise, looked out of 
the window and saw her enveloped in flames, she became per- 
fectly frantic, and my sister hearing her screams seemed to for- 
get her own sufferings in her sympathy for her darling mother. 
She lived two days, during which time she was a perfect pattern 
of patience and fortitude, her whole time being spent in prayer 
and exhortation to those around. My mother's health and spirits 
became now so broken that my father could not reconcile him- 
self to leave her, and determined to give up public life. His 
sympathy and indulgence brought alleviation, and, together with 
the performance of her duties as a wife, mother and Christian, 
in time brought consolation to her stricken heart. My beloved 
father's death years after left her indeed alone, with nothing 
hut the devotion and filial love of her children. 

Then followed a reverse of fortune, but she had early felt the 
insufficiency of wealth for happiness, and felt this as nothing in 
comparison with her other sorrows. She was a deeply pious and 
conscientious Christian; and having received her religious im- 
pression from the Methodists, considered it her duty to unite 
herself to that church, and the poor around Mount Zion had 
reason to bless the overruling providence that decided her choice. 
As a mother, my pen is inadequate to do justice to her self- 
sacrificing spirit, to the strength and depth of her maternal love. 
Her greatest pleasure was to lavish on us all that gushing tender- 
ness, the want of which she had so keenly felt. Her indulgence 
to us in all innocent pleasures was unlimited, and not to us only,, 
but also to the orphan children of her sisters, to whom she en- 
deavored, as far as was in her power, to supply their mother's 
place, and I can well remember the pleasure she took in indulg- 
ing their every whim and fancy. She had a peculiar sympathy 
for all orphans, and always charged us while at school to divide 
the nice things she sent us with those who had no mother to 
supply them, and to invite them home with us, where they always 
received a mother's welcome. Dr. Taliaferro, who was very 
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strict in his notions, used to say that we were the best spoilt chil- 
dren he ever saw; but we were not spoilt, only very much in- 
dulged; for, although mamma's system was without punish- 
ments, there was always an unseen power directing us. She was 
the most vigilant and quick-sighted mother I ever saw, and when 
alone, would point out our faults in the most affectionate man- 
ner, convincing us that we were wrong, and that our conduct was 
not only distressing to her, but displeasing to God, so that she 
governed us entirely by principle. She noticed many faults over- 
looked by others — one of the greatest with her was a want of 
attention to the feelings of others, particularly those in reduced 
circumstances, and therefore the more sensitive, and her whole 
life was a striking example of attention to the precepts she in- 
culcated. I have heard her say that pride was her besetting sin, 
but if so, it was so subdued by religion and Christian charity 
that I never discovered it. Having passed through so much 
affliction, she could feel for all who were afflicted, and many an 
aching heart received comfort from her sympathy and kindness, 
indeed her chief pleasure consisted in contributing to the happi- 
ness of her family, and all within her reach. Most of you, my 
children, were too young to remember your dear grandmother, 
who so dearly loved you; but may you each one endeavor to 
emulate her virtues. 

Mamma's grandfather Langborn emigrated to this country 
with his uncles, the Dandridges, having a sister Langborn living 
in the city of London. He married, as I have already said, a 
Miss Smith, of Shooter's Hill, Middlesex county. His wife and 
• himself both died when their two children, William and Mary, 
were quite young. William remained with his Dandrige rela- 
tions, and Mary lived with her Aunt Throckmorton, whose son 
she married. William entered the Eevolutionary Army when 
quite a youth, and acted as aid to Lafayette, to whom he became 
much attached, and afterwards visited him in France. He was 
very much attached to his Dandridge relations, having been 
brought up among them, particularly to his Counsin Martha 
Dandridge, afterwards Mrs. Washington, and to another cousin, 
Mrs. Dandridge Claiborn, he formed an early and romantic at- 
tachment; this lady, like Byron's "Lady Love," preferred an 
older lover, and this disappointment is thought to have had 
something to do with the wandering life he led for so many years. 
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He did not, however, commence his travels for some time after 
her marriage, as he was at the christening of her first child, a 
short time before he sailed for Europe. He first went to Eng- 
land to take possession of some property in the city of London 
left him by his father's sister, after which he visited Lafayette, 
and remained some time in Prance. During this time he heard 
of his sister's death, which severed the only tie that recalled him 
home, so he determined to indulge his inclination to travel, and 
made the whole tour of Europe, either on foot or otherwise, as 
suited his fancy, wishing, as he said, to see the country, and 
form a just estimate of the manners and customs in every station 
of society. During the disturbances in Europe he was taken up 
on suspicion of being a spy, and confined some months in 
prison. 

After an absence of thirteen years, he returned to his native 
country, and took charge of his nieces, to whom he became very 
much devoted ; placed them at school, and lived for several years 
a lonely bachelor at his paternal home in King William, near 
the residence of the gentleman who had married his early "Lady 
Love," who had been dead many years, but her daughter, whom 
he had left an infant, was now a young girl of fourteen, in 
whom he became much interested, and offered to direct and 
superintend her studies, during which time a mutual attachment 
seems to have taken place, and they were married when she was 
about seventeen, and were, I have understood, a very happy 
couple, notwithstanding the disparity in the ages. She had only 
two children, a son and daughter, and died when they were too 
young to realize their loss. Her little girl survived her a few 
years. Her son outlived his father many years, and died un- 
married, at about twenty-two years of age, leaving the name of 
Langborn extinct. One of Uncle Langborn's peculiarities was 
never to have given his son a Christian name, preferring, he said, 
that he should choose one himself. When old enough, he selected 
his father's name, "William," but had been called Langborn so 
long that he was never called anything else. My uncle was a 
very eccentric man, as you may have perceived, but very clever, 
and I have heard it was a perfect treat to listen to an account of 
his travels when he could be prevailed on to speak of them. My 
mother was the only niece who survived him. She was thought 
very much like him, and said to have been his favorite, although 
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a very devoted uncle to them all. He was very tall, with blue 
eyes and light hair, and a very intelligent countenance. 

Our dear old county was settled mostly by "English Cavaliers," 
from among the most aristocratic of whom I have traced our 
lineage, in which, as you will have seen, there has not even been 
a misalliance, although, of course, in the collateral branches of 
so large a connection, there have been many. It is this certainty 
of position that has always preserved our family from servility 
or assumption, and distinguished them for courtesy of manners, 
alike to rich and poor. L. A. P. 



MUNFOED WILLS.* 
Will oe Col. William Greene Munford. 

In the name of God, Amen ! I, William Greene Munford, of 
the County of Charles City, and the Parish of Westover, being 
of sound mind, and believing in the uncertainty of this mortal 
life, and how necessary it is that my Estate with which it has 
pleased the Supreme ruler of all things to endow me, should 
equitably be disposed of after my death, do make and ordain this 
instrument of writing my last Will and Testament. 

First: I commit my soul to God, the fountain from which 
that and all things originated, most humbly imploring him, that 
by his tender mercy and through the merits of my blessed Be- 
deemer Jesus Christ, he will receive it into the regions of Eter- 
nal bliss. 

And as to my Estate, both Eeal and personal, the disposition 
of it shall be in manner following, that is to say: I give and 
bequeath unto my four sons, Eobert, John, Stanhope, and Wm. 
Green, all my lands wheresoever I may hold them, to be equally 
divided between them, not as joint tenants, nor tenants in com- 
mon, but to them severally and their heirs forever. Giving my 
son Eobert his choice of the lots of land when laid off. Item, 
My will and desire is that the rest of my Estate of whatsoever 
kind may be sold by my Executor, hereafter named, out of 

* The original copies of these wills were furnished me by Mrs. M. M. 
Taliaferro, of Gloucester county. As they are not now to be found on 
record in Charles City county, I deem it well to publish them. 



